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THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER 
OFFICE. 



SHIS paper was built upon no previous model, 
there was nothing preceding us from which 
we could draw any idea of the reception that might 
be accorded such a work, we were going entirely 
upon supposition, and had only our confidence in 
the undeveloped taste of the people to guarantee 
our success. 

It was fitting that advocating the subject of 
handsome' interiors we should have an office in 
accord with our teachings. Beautiful objects can- 
not proceed from uncongenial surroundings, to 
advise upon the artistic while ourselves in the 
midst of the inartistic, appeared hardly consistent. 

Our office is fitted in no one style, it is an 
aggregation of beauties with a preponderance of 
the Japanese— an idyl from the Orient. 

There is a tendency to the Japanese and to 
the decorative work of the eastern peoples, which 



era! arrangement of the office is indicated by this 
view very accurately, and some of the best points 
in the entire interior are embraced in it. A vigor- 
ous and genial fire is concealed by the Japanese 
screen, and its warmth, at least at this season of 
the year, is no mean element in the enjoyment of 
the other comforts of the place. The substantial 
accompaniment of a grate full of cannel coal is not 
to be overlooked or made little of. The full com- 
fort of the inviting easy chair is reached only 
when one can roll it up within scorching distance 
of the bright coals and devote a few moments to 
the latest and newsiest exchange. A fine mantel 
in mahogany is one of the attractive accompani- 
ments to the general effect, and we regret it was 
impossible to show it in the picture. The two 
brass lanterns are from Japan. 

The large portrait shown upon the wall above 
the screen is the well known painting of New 
York's great Governor, De Witt Clinton, by 
Charles C. Ingham. The United States Govern- 
ment made use of this portrait in engraving the 



in such a manner as to form varied and numerous 
patterns. The patience of the Japanese worker 
has no better testimonial than this very lattice, 
the labor must be almost incomprehensible to the 
rapid American artisan, and the accuracy of the 
details is beyond criticism. This lattice, as will be 
seen in the illustration, is supported by uprights 
of bamboo most carefully seasoned, which is a 
necessary quality when this wood is used for work 
intended to be permanent. This portion of the fit- 
ting, and its importance may be very readily esti- 
mated by its prominence, was furnished by Edward 
Greey, who may not, perhaps, be credited with dis- 
covering the artistic attributes of lattice and bam- 
boo, but by importing both into the United States 
has done much toward putting it in the power of 
Americans to make the discovery for themselves. 
From Mr. Greey also came the vase and Temple Bell 
upon the small table. These Temple Bells were fully 
described in a previous issue of this paper, and 
the melodious sound which comes from them at 
the tap of the striker is not unjustly praised by 
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has strengthened with the years and secured a 
place in the taste of the public which it will 
always occupy. 

The first view on opposite page is from 
the entrance on the main hall and looking di- 
rectly across toward the President's room, which 
is in the front left hand corner, with windows 
opening upon Fourteenth Street, one of the 
busiest thoroughfares of our busy city. The gen- 



head of Clinton for the revenue stamps. It is now 
the property of the President of the company. 

When we come to consider the beautiful lat- 
tice, which is such a prominent feature in the 
partitioning of our rooms, we approach a phase of 
Japanese art which is comparatively unknown in 
our country. Unlike the scroll-saw monstrosities 
of the times, this lattice is composed of small 
pieces of wood half cut and set into one another 



Mark Twain when he says : ** I don't believe I 
shall ever hear more heavenly sounds until I reach 
the Golden City." 

The wall is one of the artistic features of the 
room, and in its decoration, adhering to the 
custom of time, it shows paper— a novelty in 
paper, however; a network dado in brown and 
gold fifty-four inches deep, a screen in copper 
bronze ground with a Japanese figure in relief, 
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.editor's room, east side. 
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which is, like the dado, a heavy velours, the chef 
d^oeuvre of M. H. Birge & Sons. Their frieze of 
hollyhocks and morning glories with the sky back- 
ground which completes the wall space, is some- 
thing so absolutely new as to be peculiar to our- 
selves for the time being. These velours papers of 
Messrs. Birge & Son show the design in a heavy 
velvety relief, with rich colors brilliant or sub- 
dued, as may be suitable to the surroundings. 
The line of juncture of screen paper and frieze is 
marked with an oxydized silver picture molding, 
while at the extreme upper edge and immediately 
beneath the ceiling is a second molding in dull 
gold. The effect of the light upon the copper and 
silver in the paper is exceedingly good and gives 
a novel and pleasing variety of tones. 

The first view shows the interior of the 
private room of the President of the Company, 
the esthetic center of the entire concern. The 
glimpse which is had through the half-drawn por- 
tiere discloses a portrait gem by Oliver Stone,. and 
a hanging cabinet for bric-a-brac, plentifully sup- 
plied with Sevres and Dresden and a rare piece of 
early Satsuma. A comfortable lounge gives this 
room an attraction in the eyes of certain attaches 
of the establishment, whose predilections are 



an editor's room is bom in the imagination of the 
aspiring college graduate, and from him extends 
to the susceptible young ladies who indulge in 
poetry and short stories for the illustrated me- 
diums of our city. Adolescent youth, when it 
feels inspired with the sacred fire, regards the 
editorial position as a medium for fame and free 
tickets, and loses sight of the labor, the revenge 
of irate artists, and the awful threats of bellig- 
erent contributors. 

The fourth view is looking toward the subscrip- 
tion department, and the cashier's office, two 
branches to which especial interest is attached and 
representing the extremes of our business, one in- 
dicating the channel through which money is sup- 
posed to flow in, and the other showing a some- 
what broader avenue through which it is certain 
to flow out. It is unfortunate in the contemplation 
of the purely esthetic and the strictly artistic that 
a spirit so gross as that of commerce should ob- 
trude. 

The subscription corner is a busy place, the 
director of affairs in that section is S. C. Judson, 
and he flnds all he can do in the reception of new- 
subscribers and the judicious manipulation of old 
ones. As our journal has grown in years and the 



and effective. The cashier, J. H. Kitching, is con- 
fined in this corner during the greater part of the 
day, and manages a department whose importance 
exceeds, in some degree, for the present, its magni- 
tude. The door of interlacing pattern is most in- 
teresting to study and is a creditable piece of 
work. It was made by Charles H. Rogers, who 
did all the carpentering work about the place, 
put the framing in position, fitted and adjusted 
the lattice panels, and did all in such a thorough 
and perfect manner as to leave fault finding quite 
out of the question. To anyone who has worked 
with bamboo it is unnecessary to tell of the diffi- 
culties attending it, but to the novice we certainly 
would advise leaving it alone. It is hard to that 
degree which approaches flint and almost impossible 
to cut, yet it is so gracefully handled in the econ- 
omy of our fittings as to please even a Japanese. 
The credit for this we freely (Concede to Mr. Rog- 
ers. It might be in place here to say that the 
sketches illustrative of our office were made from 
photographs. We have had examples of the work 
from the best photographers in the city, and, 
while we admire many of them, we haye never 
seen a negative that compared in clearness and 
accuracy of distail with those of Fred. L. Howe. 
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strongly toward lounges, and unquestionably 
makes this corner a stolen Mecca during the oc- 
casional absence of its chief. 

The star pattern shown in the lattice of the 
President's room was arranged by the original 
Japanese workers in this form, and to some extent 
it is a suggestive shape. 

The drawings of our office were made by those 
whom we consider the best artists within our 
reach, George R. Halm and Raphael Guastavino, 
and they have conveyed as faithfully as pencil can 
convey the true appearance of the spot. Photo- 
graphs may catch the detail and the minutse of a 
scene more accurately than can the human eye, 
but the life and chic of a sketch by a finished 
artist is difficult to surpass by anything mechani- 
cal. 

The lower view on preceding page gives an in- 
dication of the editor's retreat, and the book-cases 
at that side the room, in which the numbers of 
each issue are placed as they come from the 
printers, and where extra copies of back issues are 
kept. The cases are protected from the dust by 
long curtains extending to the fioor. 

The romance which attaches more or less to 



public has become conscious that some one was 
making an effort to reach them upon the subject 
of decoration, the number of those who patronize 
us naturally increases until we have now reached 
that point which is usually the limit for a special 
journal. Our readers are necessarily interested 
directly in the two subjects we discuss, the evi- 
dence of this is beyond question, for from decora- 
tion and furnishing we have never attempted to 
digress, and the average student of much adver- 
tised literature, with claimed circulations extending 
into the hundreds of thousands, is certainly not 
one who can find anything congenial in our pages. 
The result is that our clientele embraces those 
persons only who have homes to adorn and of the 
proper mental capacity to appreciate the good 
things given by us. The acquaintance with this 
fact upon the part of advertisers is probably the 
explanation of the remarkable success we have 
enjoyed with them. 

The room to the left in this fourth view, having 
a latticed door, is the cashier's office and differs 
somewhat from the other fittings in the introduc- 
tion of beveled glass panels in conjunction with 
the lattice, a combination which is both tasteful 



This is a voluntary recognition to this gentleman's 
magnificent work. 

The lattice is protected within the different 
offices by curtains of the delicate Oriental Cr^pe, 
made by Stanton Brothers. The material is a 
most beautiful one, very much like the Japanese 
fabric, but has the desirable quality of being 
woven in our own city. The colors we have used 
are crimson and old gold. 



Plat frames may be used with excellent effect 
on sketches and slightly or broadly treated pic- 
tures, but never on highly finished ones. Frames 
of unpolished oak or chestnut, without markings, 
are the best for small sketches. For works of 
large size or more finish they may be gilt and 
even ornamented. A two-inch strip of wood is 
sufficient to set off any ordinary sketch. 



Harmony in decoration is the vital element of 
good taste. A cellar harmoniously furnished is 
the artistic superior of the most magnificent draw- 
ing-room crammed with undigested odds and ends 
of extravagant and vulgar luxury. 



